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THE FRONTIER 


New worlds to conquer,—distant trails to blaze 
Beyond the known,—the luring wild frontier 
With savages to fight and fields to clear; 

All this is fading and the youthful gaze 
Sweeps down a world exhaustively explored. 
Romances of the fathers hold no thrill,— 

The council mound is placarded and still,— 
Adventure’s bark to dull routine is moored. 


But eager youth is casting off the ropes 

To sail the straits into the unknown sea 

Of science, charting paths through mystery 
To treasure lands of thrills and budding hopes. 
The frontier beckons still to those who see 
The romance of the world that is to be. 


SAM BRYAN. 
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RURAL HOME LIBRARIES 


Any person of fifty years who is a na- 
tive of Wisconsin can testify to the arid- 
ity of the rural neighborhoods from the 
standpoint of books and libraries. The 
farm homes had a few books, to be sure. 
But after counting the bible, the reports 
of the “Bureau of Agriculture” and the 
children’s school readers the remaining 
tities could usually be mnemonically 
treated by pulling the successive fingers 
of each hand with the digits of the free 
member. 

In the neighborhood I knew best as a 
boy, the only collection of books which 
could be dignified by the name library 
contained perhaps 200 volumes and 
pamphiets of the most diverse sorts. 
There was a complete set of Schiller’s 
works, in the original (edition of 1828) ; 
a set of Goethe’s works, in the original; 
various English poems including Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake and Thomson’s Sea- 
sons; several compendious histories, 
particularly of the Civil War and of the 
Franco-Prussian war, one Encyclopaedia 
of History, Biography, and Travel; and 
Mrs. Stowe’s anti-slavery books Uncle 
Tom and Dred. The most unique item 
was some twenty volumes of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, flanked by the re- 
ports of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
ture and the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Society. It would have been impossible 
to find, in the township, more than two 
other farm homes possessed of so much 
literary wealth, and both of those were 
the homes of men who were engaged in 
other lines of business in addition to 
farming, one being a miller who was 
considerably interested in politics. 

I speak above of a community in 
southwestern Wisconsin in the period 
1880-1890, and I want to contrast the 
conditions witnessed to by my unaided 
memory, which is always apt to be 
wrong, with conditions existing in cer- 
tain rural Wisconsin neighborhoods 
today as testified by persons who have 
just made a careful inquiry, through the 
schools, for the Wisconsin Domesday 
Book studies which the State Historical 


Society is producing under my editor- 
ship. 

In January of this year I published a 
“Schedule for the Study of Local His- 
tory of Wisconsin’s Rural Towns” of 
which a copy was placed in the hands 
of twenty teachers in the counties of 
Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee and Ozau- 
kee. The schedule contains forty ques- 
tions to which answers were required, 
and of these numbers 23, 24, and 25 are 
of special interest to library people. 
No. 23 asks: “What proportion of 
your pupils are from homes having l- 
braries of 100 or more books?” No. 24: 
“Name the farmer families of your 
town who have larger libraries. (The 
information can easily be obtained for 
you by the other teachers through their 
pupils).” No. 25: “Name the weekly 
and monthly magazines which are the 
most common visitors to the farm homes 
of your town. (The local postmaster 
ean give you the information).” 

To date I have responses, in the form 
of full treatments of all forty questions, 
from just ten of the list of twenty 
teachers. The answers to the above 
questions run as follows: 


(1) About % have libraries. About 
20 families have libraries of 100 books 
or more. Magazines most frequenily 
found among the farmer homes, weekly: 
i'arm Magazine, Wisconsin Farmer, 
Pathfinder, Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Capper’s Weekly, 
Saturday Evening Post, Youth’s Com- 
panion; monthly: Farm and Home, 
House, Farmer’s Wife, Farm and Fire- 
side, Farm Journal, Women’s World, 
Needle Craft, Good Stories, Women’s 
jisme Cermpanion, Successful Farming, 
Poultry Journal. 

(2) No pupils from homes having li- 
bravics. Lewis Williams has the best 
library in the town. Magazines found 
in farm homes are: Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, Wisconsin Farmer, Prairie Farm- 
er, Farm & Fireside, Farmer’s Wife, 
Saturday Evening Post, American Maga- 
zine. 

(3) About ™% of the children come 
from homes having libraries of 100 
hocks. There are eleven farmer fami- 
lies having large libraries. The maga- 
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zines most common in farm home are: 
Youth’s Companion, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, American, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Prairie Farmer, McCalls, 
Farmer’s Wife, and Wisconsin Farmer. 

(4) No pupils from homes with li- 
braries and no large libraries known. 
Magazines found in homes are: Path- 
finder, American, Review of Reviews, 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Ladies 
Home Journal and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Country Gentleman, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 

(5) No pupils coming from homes 
with libraries but one large library 
known in the town. Magazines found 
in homes are: Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s, The Prairie Farmer, 
Youth’s Companion, Successful Farm- 
ing, The Agriculturist, The American, 
and Current Events. Some copies of 
Literary Digest, World’s Work, Popular 
Mechanics, The National Geographic 
and others of a religious nature are also 
found. 

(6) No pupils from homes having 
libraries. Magazines found in homes 
are: Wisconsin Farmer, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, Hoard’s Dairyman, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Farm and Fireside, 
Farm Journal, Prairie Farmer, and Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. 

(7) No pupils in school from homes 
having libraries but five large libraries 
found in the town. The weekly and 
monthly magazines which are most com- 
mon are: Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Prairie Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Wisconsin Farmer, Successful Farmer, 
Woman’s World, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Capper’s Farmer, Household 
Journal and Farm Journal. 

(8) One fourth of the pupils come 
from homes having libraries. Twenty 
large libraries found in the town. The 
most common weekly magazines are: 
Wisconsin Farmer, Wisconsin Agricul- 
ture, Hoard’s Dairyman, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Prairie Farmer and Path- 
finder. The monthly magazines are: 
Literary Digest, Outlook, McCalls, La- 
dies Home Journal, Popular Mechanics, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Geo- 
graphical Review. 

(9) Thirty seven and one half per 
cent of the pupils are from homes hav- 
ing libraries of 100 or more books. 
Thirteen families have libraries of more 
than this number of books. The maga- 
zines most commonly found are: Coun- 
try Gentleman, Wisconsin Farmer, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, and Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist. 

(10) Forty per cent of the pupils are 
from homes having libraries of one hun- 
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dred or more books. Ten families in the 
town have libraries of more than one 
hundred books. The weekly and monthly 
magazines found in the homes are: 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Farm and 
Home, Farm Life, Farmer’s Wife, De- 
lineator, McCall’s, Religious Magazines, 
The Needlecraft, Farm and Fireside, 
Ladies Home Journal, Modern Priscilla, 
Saturday Evening Post, Wisconsin Hor- 
ticulture, Hoard’s Dairyman, American 
Farmer and Pathfinder. 


Summarizing, it appears that one half 
of the teachers reporting found that 
their own pupils come from homes 25 to 
40 per cent of which were supplied with 
libraries, presumably of 100 books or 
thereabouts. These five teachers testify 
that in the towns in which their schools 
are located there are today from five to 
twenty libraries having more than 100 
books. In three of the other towns 
there were a few libraries, though none 
in the school directly represented by the 
teacher reporting. 

A number of influences have cooper- 
ated to bring about the great change 
which these testimonies reveal as hav- 
ing taken place in the farm home sup- 
ply of reading matter. The mere change 
in farmer prosperity is a fundamental 
cause. The improved means of com- 
munication and the intensity of adver- 
tising is another. But, unquestionably, 
the operation of local, school, county, 
and traveling libraries is the chief in- 
fluence which has made the farmer dis- 
contented with the intellectual blockade 
which he once regarded as a fateful con- 
comitant of his occupation. Becoming 
familiar with the resources of the near- 
est libraries, borrowing from the local 
school library, the traveling libraries or 
from those at the library centers, the 
farmer has developed the reading habit 
possibly beyond persons of similar train- 
ing who live in the midst of the city’s 
external excitements. And the reading 
habit impels him to buy books as well 
as borrow, it suggests half a dozen 
magazines as against the single farm 
paper of forty years ago. It is sowing 
small libraries broadcast all over the 
rural areas of the state. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER. 
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DISTRICT MEETING AT MONROE 


A brief description of the outstanding 
books of the year, which are useful to 
school students, of interest to general 
readers and advised for library use, by 
Miss Mary K. Reely, Wisconsin library 
school, Madison, featured the opening 
session at 11 o’clock this morning of the 
district meeting of librarians in the Mon- 
roe Arabut Ludlow library. Librarians 
were not the only representatives at the 
meeting since interested Monroe citi- 
zens sat in at the sessions. 

Miss Ethel M. Fair, state library 
visitor, Madison, presided at the meet- 
ing and introduced Miss Reely. Among 
the books named by the well known li- 
brarian are: Philosophy and Religion— 
“Tolerance,” Van Loon, outstanding and 
significant as one of the few hopeful 
books and for character study of out- 
standing figures; ‘“Thobbing,” Hen- 
shaw Ward, describing a certain type 
of mind and thinking; Social Sciences— 
“Social Problems of Today,” Dow, “So- 
cial Pathology,” Queen; Economics— 
“American Economic Life and _ the 
Means to Its Improvement,” Tugwell 
and others, a book based on lectures and 
illustrated with pictures; “The Tragedy 
of Waste,” Stuart Chase; “Mainsprings 
of Men,” by Whiting Williams, in which 
the motives which compel men to strike 
are described; Immigration Books—“Se- 
lected Immigration,” Davis, and ‘Mod- 
ern Immigration,’ Marion MacLean; 
Books On Costuming—‘“Historic Cos- 
tumes,” Lester; “Inexpensive,” and “The 
Folk Costume Book,” Frances Haire; 
Popular Science Book—“Microbe Hunt- 
ers,” by DeKruif. 

The two foremost books on the non- 
fiction list this year named by Miss 
Reely are: Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” and Claude G. Bowers’ Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton.” 

By special request of the Kiwanis club 


Miss Reely went directly from the li- 
brary meeting to speak at the Kiwanis 
luncheon on the outstanding books of 
interest to men. 

The afternoon session was conducted 
in the green room of the library. 

Dr. C. W. Bennett, President of the 
Monroe library board, opened the session 
by an address of welcome which was re- 
sponded to by Miss Sprague of Brod- 
head. 

Miss Smith of the Madison Free Li- 
brary, who was a former teacher in 
Monroe, then read a paper on “Thinking 
Through.” This was followed by dis- 
cussion of the problem of books for rural 
school children. 

“Children’s books” both old and new 
were then reviewed by Miss Moeser, 
children’s librarian of the Janesville 
Public Library. 

The session then was diverted into 
Round table discussions for Trustees and 
for Librarians. 

About 40 people attended the meet- 
ings. 

Some of the librarians who registered 
were: Emily Moeser, Janesville; C. B. 
Lester, Mary K. Reely, Esther M. Fred- 
erickson, Ethel M. Fair, Mary A. Smith, 
Madison; Katherine Gray, Nellie B. Mc- 
Alpin, Beloit; Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, and 
Miss Gertrude C. Gay, Platteville; Mar- 
garet A. Crawford, Mineral Point; Mrs. 
H. A. Briggs, Mrs. C. M. Tallman, Mrs, 
Frank E. Miller, Delavan; Ida Gang- 
stad, Lorna Lewis, Almere Scott, M. H. 
Jackson, Mrs. M. H. Jackson, Madison; 
Mary Matter, Jessie Sprague, Mrs. W. 
F. Schempp, Mrs. Anna Moore, Zel 
Barnes, Miss Lucas, Brodhead; Mrs. F. 
B. Lucksinger, Mrs. L. A. Moore, L. C. 
Crentz, C. W. Bennett, Monroe. 

Members of the library group, num- 
bering 35, were served at a delightful 
luncheon at noon in the Eugene hotel. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Hidden Titles 


OBERON, OTHERWISE BILL 


Far away and long ago, in the days of 
giants, there lived one whom they called, 
“The girl who sat by the ashes.” Now 
as she was sewing, once upon a time, in 
her granny’s wonderful chair, listening 
to the rain on the roof, and thinking of 
the days when knights were bold, she fell 
asleep, and dreamed a dream of magic 
casements and of rainbow gold. The cot- 
tage was very still. Not a sound was 
heard save the cricket on the hearth. 

Soon there came a tap at the door. 
Cinderella awoke, and, rubbing her eyes, 
opened the little green door. No one 
was there. She looked outdoors, indoors 
and up the chimney. No one anywhere. 
But the knock came again. 

Once more she opened the door, and 
there on the step stood a little figure, 
wet and bedraggled, who looked as if he 
had been at the back of the north wind. 

“Well, well,” said Cinderella, “I do 
believe here’s a little boy lost. Come in, 
my lad, away from Mr. Wind and 
Madam Rain and rest awhile before my 
hearth.” 

So in they went, and Cinderella soon 
had a fire crackling on the hearth. 
“Who’s boy are you?” she asked when 
she had finished. 

“IT don’t know,” 
“Maybe I’m just nobody’s boy.” 
began to cry. 

“Come hither,” said Cinderella, ‘and 
have no fear. Nothing can harm you in 
Dandelion Cottage. So dry your eyes 
and we’ll sit in grandfather’s chair while 
you tell me about it. And afterwards 
I’ll tell you tales of long ago, cf fairies 
and chimneys and of the boy who knew 
what the birds said. But first tell me 
who sent you out on such a day to wan- 
der in field and pasture?” 

“Jane sent me,” said the child. “She 
told me to go to Cock-a-Doodle Hill and 
fetch home him that travels with a don- 
key. But I couldn’t find my way through 
the magic forest, and I was afraid of 


was the answer. 
And he 


the king of the golden river. And then 
I met the blue swordsman and I just ran 
and ran and ran—till I came to your 
little house in the woods.” 

“Those are tanglewood tales you’re 
telling me,” said Cinderella. “One thing 
at a time, please. And, firstly, who was 
Jane?” 

“Jane’s my blue aunt that came from 
the old world to the new. And Peggy 
calls her Lady Jane. But then,” he fin- 
ished proudly, “She isn’t Peggy’s aunt.” 

“And what does Jane call you?” asked 
Cinderella. 

“Oh, she calls me Wee Willie Winkie 
and little Billee and Billy Barnicoat, 
and sometimes, when I’m very good, 
sweet William.” 

“Goodness,” thought Cinderella, “What 
shall we do now? From all that I 
gather he might be one of the Widow 
O’Callaghan’s boys or the king of Ire- 


land’s son. I'll try again.” 
“Come now,” she said. “Can’t you 
tell me who your father is? Is he a 


knight with spurs of gold or just a plain 
father who plays with you and tells you 
tales from silver lands? And where 
does he dwell—in desert and wilderness 
or among the forest people.” 

“My father says he is the last of the 
chiefs,” remarked William. “And we 
live in Castle Blair just the other side 
of Master Simon’s garden. Don’t you 
know where? And Master Simon likes 
me. He gives me silver pennies.” 

“More mystery tales!” said poor Cin- 
derella. “I give it up. The poor child’s 
daft. He must have fallen into the pool 
of stars up on treasure mountain where 
the wind blows so fiercely. Poor boy 
he’s left his wits in the garden behind 
the moon. I’ll not trouble him more 
with how and where we live, but give him 
some supper and put him to bed.” And 
so she did. 

That night the wind howled long and 
loudly around the house in the wood. 
He tore at the shutters and whistled at 
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the door. Cinderella could not sleep for 
hearing the wind in the willows, till at 
last she heard the clocks of Rondaine 
strike three. Soon afterward the wind 
ceased and she dropped off to dream of 
wilderness honey and the bee man of 
Orne who dwelt on Windy Hill under the 
blue sky the whole year out-of-doors. 

When she awoke the sun was shining 
and she could see through the looking 
glass a rumpled, empty cot where she 
had laid her little visitor the night be- 
fore. She called him, but there was no 
reply in the still house. She searched 
for him everywhere,—under the red 
robe, under the window, behind the 
Nurnberg stove, finally outdoors under 
the lilacs, and even through the farm- 
yard gate. But never a trace of him 
could she find. He had vanished. 
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Slowly and sadly Cinderella folded up 
his white blanket. She was putting 
away the roundabout she had lent him 
for the night, when her hand touched 
something soft. Behold! a pocketful of 
posies, fresh posies, more gorgeous and 
beautiful than ever mortal flowers could 
be; and in the very bottom of the pocket 
lay one shining piece of fairy gold. 

‘Sure, ‘twas the little people!” said 
Cinderella. “The rogue, to fool me like 
that! Now he’ll be off again, traveling 
east o’ the sun and west o’ the moon, in 
moonshine and clover and half the world 
over, scaring good people out o’ their 
wits, and all for naught. But ’tis some- 
thing, at least, to have had him for a 
guest, even if his visit was only one more 
of the adventures of a brownie. 

Letua M. Davison, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


The above story contains 76 different titles of stories and books which would 


interest boys and girls of various ages. 


It has been selected from the manuscripts 


submitted as the best story to use to stimulate boys and girls’ interest in reading 


through the summer. 
or the authors’ or on reading the books. 


The interest may be centered either on identifying the titles 
[ Tea 1 Extra copies in leaflet form will be sup- 
plied to any Wisconsin library which asks for them specifying the number. 


A key 


to the hidden titles will also be furnished. Copies of this story will be furnished to 
libraries outside of Wisconsin at five cents each. 


A second stcry was chosen as of unusual merit in the clever use of titles and is 


also printed here although extra copies cannot be supplied. 


It contains 175 titles. 


To Katherine Hitt, of Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, the Bulletin also de- 
sires to give honorable mention for her story, “A Blue Tale.” 


MOTHER STORIES 


When we were very young—though we 
considered ourselves little men and little 
women—mother would often tell us 
made-to-order stories about, as she said: 
“When I was your age.” 

Her grandparents were among the 
founders of our country and the pioneers 
of America. Her grandmother, Lisbeth 
Longfrock had met her grandfather, 
Nils, on Rainbow Island. She was an 
only child and rather spoiled and no one 
ever really understood Betsy, as she was 
called. Great-grandfather, Nils, had 
spent his boyhood in Norway. Tales of 
days and deeds a hundred years ago 
thrilled us, and after listening to these 
stories of the olden time, we decided that 
every day life in the colonies must have 
been much more interesting than in the 


days of Queen Elizabeth or in the days 
of William the Conqueror. 

Mother’s father and Uncle Remus 
called themselves boys of ’61, and many 
were the strange stories of the Civil War 
which they told her. When they were 
young boys the westward movement 
gripped them and, against heavy odds, 
they worked their way first across the 
continent and then were involved in the 
great K & A train robbery. Following 
the Oregon trail in a prairie schooner, 
they had many exciting adventures 
with the Indians in the Rockies, which 
made them use grit a-plenty. Their 
outdoor life in desert and wilderness 
soon made men of iron of them. Of 
course the great quest was for gold, but 
they kept alive by fishing and hunting. 

Mother never knew her father very 
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well, as he spent most of his married 
life all the year round sailing the seas. 
Having decided that traveling around 
the world with the children would be 
far too strenuous, he went sailing alone 
around the world. Sometimes he sought 
strange lands near home, but he had 
spent a great deal of time in sunny 
Spain and under Greek skies; had been 
all around Asia; cruised about in the 
Sargasso Sea, and had even been lost in 
the jungle in the country of the dwarfs. 
His most famous trip was his tour of the 
world in 80 days when he was captain 
of the crew. Though he started out 
toward the rising sun, the trip took him 
also to the land of the long night in the 
frozen north. Mother has carefully pre- 
served this traveler’s letters to boys and 
girls in America which her father sent 
back from time to time, and she often 
read us parts of them. We never tired 
of listening to the wonderful adventures 
of Nils, for so he was called, having 
been named for his father. 

Mother’s New England girlhood was 
spent on the edge of the wilderness. She 
was a little country girl who learned to 
know the little beasts of field and wood 
and the ways of wood folk. She had 
seven little sisters, wide awake girls, 
from six to sixteen. She often longed 
for a big brother, but her eight cousins, 
Uncle David’s boys, who lived next door 
in Dandelion Cottage made up for that 
deficiency. When they came over to 
play it made a round dozen with four 
cousins more and each and all had a 
partner. 

What jolly good times they had to- 
gether! “What shall we do now?” and 
“What shall we play?” they often asked, 
and many were the disagreements which 
followed. The boys liked to play they 
were forest castaways and pretend to 
flourish long knives. They could not see 
the fun of cooking; and how to dress a 
doll interested them not in the least. A 
compromise was usually agreed upon 
and they would play Eye Spy or other 
outdoor games for children. 

Going to town was always great fun 
for mother and her sisters. Their 
father would take them on his brief 
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visits ashore. First they would go to 
the old tobacco shop, which was not 
nearly as interesting as the old curiosity 
shop where they might look at the Span- 
ish chest, the little silver bear, the golden 
goose and the lucky sixpence. The next 
stop was usually with the little tailor of 
the winding way who could be counted 
upon to produce some delicious poppy 
seed cakes for their refreshment. But 
best of all was the visit they always 
made to the home of the peep-show man, 
who lived ’round the corner in Gay 
Street. “Come hither,” the little man 
would say in a queer little voice, and 
then each child could take a peek before 
the little wanderers returned home. 

One of mother’s favorite tales was 
when the King came in freedom’s cause, 
bringing with him the little lame prince 
and the little duke. Page, esquire and 
knight waited upon them while they were 
accompanied by lord and vassal. Our 
country’s flag floated from every house 
top, and the visitors were greeted with 
trumpet and drum, a perfect tribute 
from this country of ours to the king of 
Treland’s son. 

The children’s favorite playhouse was 
the big tent which a handy boy had made 
for them. Here they would romp and 
play with the Chinese kitten and the 
black-eyed puppy. One day Katrinka 
and her little friend Lydia put a crim- 
son sweater on bow-wow, and mew-mew 
had a bow of orange ribbon tied around 
her neck, and then the little girls said: 
“These are our children.” Malvern said 
that he knew how to put on an amateur 
circus with pretend lions ‘n’ tigers ‘n’ 
everything. The children had long been 
wondering how boys and girls can earn 
money and straightway decided to try 
Malvern’s plan. They called upon the 
Widow O’Callaghan’s boys to help them 
and Lad, a dog, was pressed into service 
as a lion. It was while preparing for 
the performance, that Jane, Joseph and 
John had to search through orchard and 
meadow, in field and pasture for the run- 
away donkey who had gotten out through 
the farmyard gate which careless Jane 
had left ajar. He was gone for days 
and days and was finally found by the 
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janitor’s boy, Sandsy himself, and Sand- 
sy’s pal, Tom Clifton, beyond the pasture 
bars munching clover. What Katy did 
for the circus was to show what a girl 
can make and do. She raided Aunt 
Marth’s corner cupboard and after much 
good hunting found a little wooden doll 
and velveteen rabbit to be used in the 
performance. What Katy did next you'll 
never guess. She climbed up_ into 
granny’s wonderful chair under the win- 
dow to look at the cuckoo clock. “I want 
to see how it is made and how it works,” 
she said, her sharp eyes sparkling. Her 
navy blue dress caught on the arm of 
the chair and down came Katy and clock 
in a heap. 

One year when school was closed the 
cry was “Campward ho!” and to Camp 
Ken-jockety the slow coach took them 
to spend the summer in a canyon. Here 
they studied birds and bees and insect 
life and many were the birds worth 
knowing with which they became fa- 
miliar. “What bird is that?” one would 
ask, and another would answer: “The 
blue bird” or whatever it might be. 
Camp Ken-jockety was near the Island 
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of Appledore where the boys erected 
some shelters, shacks and shanties and 
played at being kidnapped campers or 
dwellers in merrie England when knights 
were bold. The girls called the woods 
back of the camp the magic forest and 
the little house in the woods was their 
castle, reached by traveling through the 
kingdom of the winding road. Each 
imagined herself a little princess and 
gained entrance through the green door 
of Castle Blair by blowing thrice upon 
the fairy flute. The broom fairies ruled 
this castle beneath the green willow and 
danced a magic ring about it so that 
none but those who had come from east 
o’ the sun and west o’ the moon might 
enter. When the new moon was high 
in the sky on a midsummer night, they 
would come—the light princess, counter- 
pane fairy and the twelve dancing prin- 
cesses and hold their revels on the fairy 
green. 

It was all great fun, this happy ven- 
ture in story-land. 

CLAIRE No.rTe, Librarian, 
Stephenson Public Library, 
Marinette. 


The stories submitted in response to the Bulletin’s request are so well worked up that 


they are being kept in the Editor’s files. 


If any library wishes single copies of these addi- 


tional stories, the Bulletin will be glad to try to supply them. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Supplementary Reference Material in 
Biography 


The reference librarian is frequently 
called upon for more personal, intimate 
biographical material than the brief, sta- 
tistical sketches usually found in bio- 
graphical dictionaries. The various 
publishing houses issue booklets contain- 
ing lives of the authors whose books 
are featured on their lists. These book- 
lets are generally free and may be added 
to the pamphlet or clipping collection. 

In addition to magazine articles about 
people, which are made accessible by the 
periodical indexes, special departments 


or preliminary pages of the periodicals 
frequently give thumb-nail sketches or 
interesting news items about illusive con- 
temporary contributors, as, for instance, 
the Contributors’ column of the Atlantic, 
or the prefatory announcements often 
found in Readers’ Guide. Some of this 
information is made accessible for quick 
turn-over to the reference worker only 
by making a note of it in the information 
file, occasionally the magazine containing 
useful articles may be clipped. 

Analytics should always be made for 
lives of authors appearing in the intro- 
duction of a book, in case the article is 
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long enough or valuable enough to war- 
rant doing so. Excellent critical mate- 
rial often appears in this form and is 
lost to the reference worker unless such 
an analytic is made. 


Volumes of collective biography to be 
effective reference tools should be ana- 
lyzed in the catalog. Otherwise they 
are likely to become dead lumber on the 
shelves, as after the novelty of such a 
book has worn off, few people take books 
of collective biography home to read 
consecutively. They are then more 
often used for reference purposes. Some 
valuable collections of biography, of per- 
manent or recent interest, that are made 
twice as serviceable by fully or partially 
analyzing in the card catalog are: 


Abbott, Lyman. 
temporaries. 


Silhouettes of my con- 
Doubleday, $3.00. 
Partial contents: Booth, Gough, Fiske, 

Beecher, Brooks, Booker TT. Washington, 

Lincoln, Roosevelt. 


Adams, E. C. & Foster, W. D. Heroines 
of modern progress. Sturgis, $1.75 
Contents: Elizabeth Fry, Mary Lyon, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
Julia Ward Howe, Frances L. Willard, Jane 
Addams. 


Begbie, Harold. Mirrors of Downing 
street, some political reflections by a 
gentleman with a duster. Putnam, 
$2.50. 

A series of brilliantly penetrating sketches 


on men in British public life. Analyze for 
best known names. 


Bevan, W. L. The world’s leading con- 
querors. Holt, $2.50. 
Contents: Alexander the Great, Caesar, 


Charlemagne, The Spanish conquerors in the 
Western Hemisphere, Napoleon. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. 
Houghton, $3.50. 


Character sketches of Mark Twain, James 
MeNeill Whistler, James G. Blaine, Henry 
Adams, Sidney Lanier, Grover Cleveland, 
Henry James, and Joseph Jefferson. 


. Bare souls. Houghton, $3.00. 


Studies of eight men who have revealed 
themselves in their letters—Voltaire, Thomas 
Gray, Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, Keats, Flau- 
bert, Fitzgerald. 


American portraits. 
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Brandes, Georg. Creative spirits of the 
nineteenth century. Crowell, $3.00. 


Contents: Hans Christian Andersen, Paul 
Heyse, Tegner, Mill, Bjornson, Ibsen, Swin- 
burne, Garibaldi, Napoleon. 


Brower, Harriette. 
ter musicians. 
Contents. Palestrina, 
Gluck, Haydn, 
Schubert, 
Berlioz, 
Brahms, 
Debussy. 


Story-lives of mas- 
Stokes, $2.50. 

Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, Verdi, Wagner, Franck, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, MacDowell, 


Darrow, F. L. Masters of science and 
invention. Harcourt, $2.25. 

Brief biographies of some fifty leading 
scientists from Galileo to Einstein. Includes 
Newton, Faraday, Jenner, Daguerre, Pas- 
teur, Bunsen, Curie, Edison, Marconi. 


Faris, J. T. Men who conquered. Re- 
vell, $1.50. 


Partial contents: Jacob Riis, Isaac Pit- 
man, Charles A. Eastman, George Westing- 
house, Samuel G, Howe, John Muir, Daniel 
Cc. Gilman. 


—- ——. Winning their way. Stokes, 
$1.75. 
Inventors, Scientists, Explorers, Industrial 
leaders, Army and Navy, Statesmen, Authors, 
Religious workers. 


Frank, M. M. Great authors in their 
youth. Holt, $1.60. 
Contents: Scott, Stevenson, Thackeray, 
Dickens, The Brownings, Tennyson, Bronte, 
Lamb, Austen, Ruskin. 


Gilbert, Ariadne. More than conquerors 
Century, $1.75. 

Contents: Beethoven, Lamb, Scott, Irving, 
Emerson, Agassiz, Thackeray, Livingston, 
Pasteur, Brooks, Booth, Stevenson, Saint 
Gaudens, Lincoln. 


Husband, Joseph. Americans by adop- 
tion. Atlantic Monthly Press, $1.75. 
Contents: Stephen Girard, John Ericsson, 
Louis Agassiz, Carl Schurz, Theodore Thom- 
as, Andrew Carnegie, Augustus Saint Gau- 
dens. 


Ivins, L.S. Fifty famous farmers. Mac- 
millan, $2.00. 
Contents: Babcock, DeLaval, Deere, Mc- 
Cormick, Burbank, Hoard, Quick, Wallace. 
Analyze for best known names. 
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McSpadden, J. W. Famous sculptors of 
America. Dodd, $3.50. 
Contents: Ward, Saint Gaudens, MacMon- 
nies, French, Bartlett, Barnard, Borglum, 
Fraser, Women sculptors of note. 


Marble, A. R. The Nobel prize winners 
in literature. Appleton, $3.00. 


Mathews, Basil. The book of mission- 
ary heroes. Doran, $1.50. 

Short sketches grouped under appropriate 
headings. Of great interest to mission study 
clubs, ete. 


Osborn, H. F. Impressions of great 
naturalists. Scribner, $2.50. 
Sketches of twelve scientists, naturalists 
and explorers, with each of whom the author 
has had some personal contact. Includes 
Wallace, Darwin, Huxley, Pasteur, Balfour, 
Bryce, Roosevelt, Muir, Burroughs. 


Overton, Grant. American nights’ en- 
tertainments. Appleton, 50c. 
Includes Galsworthy, Conrad, Train, Sack- 
ville-West, Wright, Tarkington, Stweart, Lin- 
coln, Wharton, Morley. 


—— ——. Cargoes for Crusoes. Doran, 
50c. 
Includes Gibbs, Farnol, Susan Ertz, Hamil- 
ton, Lucas, Hough, Mary Johnston, Michael 
Arlen. 


————. When winter comes to Main 
Street. Doran, 50c. 

Includes Walpole, Rebecca West, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Bennett, Cobb, Swinner- 
ton, Maughm, McKenna. The three Over- 
ton books are biographies of leading con- 
temporary authors. 


Parkman, M. R. Heroes of today. Cen- 
tury, $2.00. 
Contents: Muir, Burroughs, Grenfell, Cap- 
tain Scott, Riis, Trudeau, Goethals, Bishop 
Rowe, Langley, Rupert Brooke, Hoover. 


——-—-—. Heroines of service. Cen- 
tury, $2.00. 
Contents: Mary Lyon, Alice Freeman 


Palmer, Clara Barton, Frances E. Willard, 
Julia Ward Howe, Anna Howard Shaw, 
Mary Antin, Alice C, Fletcher, Mary Slessor, 
Madame Curie, Jane Addams. 
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Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. The roll call of 
honour. Sully, $2.50. 


Contents. Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, 
Garibaldi, Livingston, Nightingale, Pasteur, 
Gordon, Father Damien. 


Sherman, S. P. Americans. Scribner, 
$2.00. 
Discusses noted Americans, Carnegie, 


Roosevelt, Whitman, and others, each a type, 
in their relation to American life and tradi- 
tion. 


Slosson, E. E. Major prophets of today. 
Little, $1.75. 

Half-biographic, half-interpretative articles 
on Maeterlinck, Bergson, Poincare, Metchin- 
koff, Ostwald and Haekel, chosen as leaders 
of contemporary thought. 


————. Six major prophets. Little, 


$1.75. 
A companion volume to above, presenting 
Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Schiller, John 
Dewey, Eucken. 


Smith, E. S. Heroines of history and 
legend. Lothrop. $2.00. 


Forty-eight stories ballads and narrative 
poems which tell of the loyalty, patriotism, 
courage, and self-sacrifice of girls and women 
in different ages and in many lands. Ana- 
lyze for most used titles. 


Van Wagenen, T. F. Beacon lights of 
science. Crowell, $3.00. 

A. complete roster of “Beacon lights,” 
mathematicians, astronomers, biologists, 
chemists, physicists, grouped in their proper 
perspective. For practical reference use. 
Too many names to analyze completely. 


Wildman, Edwin. Famous leaders of in- 


dustry. Page, $2.00. 
Includes Armour, Barnum, Bell, Ford, 
Goodyear, Heinz, Woolworth, Zukor. Sec- 
ond series includes Childs, Curtiss, Gary, 


Harriman, Mellon, Munsey, Pullman, Wrig- 
ley. 


Know Your Trees by Burnell Leaves 


Burnell Leaves are reproductions of 
our common leaves on black, sensitized 
paper, 6% x 4% inches. Their beauty 
and natural appearance for ready identi- 
fication must be seen to be appreciated. 
These reproductions will mean a great 
deal to all nature lovers, Boy Scouts, 
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Girls Scouts, and directors of summer 
camps. A set means any number of dif- 
ferent leaves, and can be bought in any 
number from one print to the full set, to 
which new leaves are being added as they 
come out. Ten cents apiece or 25 per 
cent off on lots of a dozen sets. Order 
by name of leaf, as white oak, silver 
poplar, etc. Address, Florence C. Bur- 
nell, 233-10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Story of a Day at the Public 
Library 


Ordinarily the library staff is so busy 
giving service that it can not take time 
to make detailed records of the service 
given. On one day, however, February 
15th, a count was kept of the demands 
made upon the library and its branches. 
This was the result: 

10,572 people entered the buildings. 

279 telephone calls were received. 

10,589 books were lent for home reading. 

4,167 books were used for reference. 

1,851 people were helped in choosing books. 

622 reference questions were answered. 


The questions covered hundreds of sub- 
jects. Some of them were easily solved, 
others required considerable searching. 
The following are typical samples: 

“When does the Union Oil Co. hold its an- 
nual meeting? Pictures of fireplaces and 
unusual types of corner cupboards. What 
systems of refrigeration are there for fur 
storage rooms? Ideas for a spring pageant.” 


Such is the Story of a Day in so far as 
it directly touched the public. Behind 
the scenes the Order Department was 
pricing and ordering books, the Cata- 
logue Department was classifying and 
cataloguing them, and the Bindery was 
repairing the wear and tear caused by 
the handling of about 25,000 books a 
day. Seattle Public Library, 35th an- 
nual report, 1925. 


The Upward Trend of Book Prices 


“In the poorest cottages are books” 
said Carlyle, speaking of the Scotland 
of the nineteenth century. America of 
the twentieth century must depend upon 
the Public Library more and more as 
prices mount and best sellers tend to 
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come out in two volume editions. “The 
average price of the twelve most popular 
books of non-fiction, as listed by The 
Bookman, is $7.29. At this price most 
people can not buy many books, espe- 
cially those essential to an informed and 
thinking community.” 

Prices of the twelve most popular 
books of non-fiction of 1925: 


Grey—Twenty-five years......... $10.00 
Lowell—John Keats............. 12.50 
Hendrick—Life and letters of 
Walter Ti, Pages. «cscs cc caves 10.00 
Barton—Man nobody knows..... 2.50 


Maurois Ariel—The Life of Shelley 2.50 
Keyserling—Travel diary of a phi- 


MONE eavccceveeeceuncence’ 10.00 
Wiggam—The new decalogue of 
COT aac rks ekcemeceness 3.00 


Brousson—Anatole France himself 5.00 
Cushing—Life of William Osler.. 12.50 


Werner—Brigham Young........ 5.00 

Clemens—Mark Twain's autobiog- 
WOR dicvvecuaccuseauassdeeus 10.00 
30k—Twice thirty .............. 4.50 


A Wisconsin Author 


Many librarians will be pleased to 
learn that the author of that delightful 
book of essays Chaucer’s Nuns and other 
essays, Sister M. Madeleva may be num- 
bered among Wisconsin authors. She 
is a native of Cumberland, and from the 
Advocate of that city we quote the fol- 
lowing account of her and estimate of 
her work. 

“Cumberland Public Library has re- 
cently purchased Chaucer’s Nuns and 
Pearl: A Study in Spiritual Dryness, 
both of which are the literary work of 
Sister M. Madeleva, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Aug. Wolff. We now have three of 
the four books which Sister Madeleva 
has written. Knight Errant, a collec- 
tion of poems which she dedicated to “My 
father and mother,” was purchased by 
us and noted in these columns about two 
years ago. 

Pearl: A Study in Spiritual Dryness, 
an interpretation of a medieval poem, 
and which is accounted a scholarly con- 
tribution to Catholic literature, offers a 
version differing entirely from that gen- 
erally accepted of this Middle English 
poem of great beauty, first published in 
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1864. The London Times Literary Sup- 
plement says: “Whether her interpre- 
tation will be accepted or not, it is per- 
suasive and illuminated by much knowl- 
edge and reflection.’ The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature notes it as ‘written 
with delightful zest and freshness.’ 
Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays, is 
dedicated to ‘The Sisters of the Holy 
Cross.’ That beloved ‘companye’ with 
whom I ‘wende on my pilgrimage to a 
fair, far Canterbury.’ Its leading es- 
say is regarded as a choice contribu- 
tion to Chaucerian criticism. What she 
has to say of a more modern poet, Edna 
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St. Vincent Millay, has distinct interest 
and will serve as an illustration of Sister 
Madeleva’s exquisite style. Sister Made- 
leva has also contributed essays to some 
of the leading magazines, among them 
being the Bookman. 

“Our patrons will be interested to 
know that Sister Madeleva is at present 
located at Ogden, Utah, where she is an 
instructor in the Sacred Heart Academy 
of Ogden. She is a tireless worker and 
finds some time to respond to a few of 
the calls that are made of her to speak 
on the programs of prominent clubs and 
women’s organizations.” 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The work of the spring quarter fol- 
lowed the same general schedule as in 
recent years, the change of emphasis to 
meet new conditions having due recogni- 
tion in the presentation of the individual 
courses. Book Selection, Reference, 
Children’s Work, and Subject Bibliog- 
raphy carried on from the first semes- 
ter, while Public Documents and Admin- 
istration were as usual introduced as 
new courses, the latter including besides 
general library administration as to the 
organization of the library board, the 
library staff, hours of opening, budgets, 
finances, etc., related work in library 
buildings and equipment library exten- 
sion, the management of school libra- 
ries, library binding and printing, etc. 

The work of the faculty has been sup- 
plemented, as is customary, by lectures 
from members of the University faculty 
and others, this arrangement bringing 
Mr. Frank K. Walter, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, for an intensive 
course of a week on “Printing and Bind- 
ing,” Mr. W. J. Hamilton, librarian of 
the Gary Public Library, Miss Harriet 
C. Long on “County Libraries,” and 
others. 

The annual May Day celebration 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of the School, a full account of 


the day appearing in the May issue of 
the Bulletin. In further recognition of 
the event, a Directory of Graduates for 
Twenty Classes was published, contain- 
ing in an appendix a geographical index, 
listing the graduates in thirty-nine 
states, the Canal Zone, Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, and five foreign coun- 
tries, and a summary of the positions 
held by graduates in April, 1925, which 
is reprinted here. 


Librarians of public libraries........... 52 
Librarians of branch libraries.......... 28 
Heads of departments in public libraries 9 
Assistants in public libraries........... 37 
Children’s librarians ..........-seeeee. 31 
Librarians and ass’ts in univ. and coll. 
oe ee ee area et rs 24 
High school librarians..............06. 33 
Librarians and assistants in normal 
MORO 6 5.cdo so sewre sede ere ee ale 17 
Librarians of business and special libra- 
RO oicrcid oo sine oe se len os armies SE ET 25 
SO a a re rer Per eee gear nr aaa 43 
Reference librarians and assistants..... 23 
Adult education (Readers’ bureau) and 
DOGIC MHlSCHON 0.66 ceciccvmenceeoecnes 4 
Engaged in library commission work... 5 
Engaged in legislative and municipal 
reference WOTK ......cccscccccccecce 4 
Librarians of medical, army, and hospi- 
UE ENP ANIOS ook sacs cisew seme eeennes 8 
Librarians of county libraries, assist- 
ants in charge of extension.......... 14 
Instructors and assistants in library 
DED 65 cGiisiswnseess Sassese pasa eny 9 
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Engaged in federal service.........-++6 3 
State librarians ...... geescescondeeade 1 
eee CC ET Suances 8 
TRO BOS bo ck vik sceiwcsweees ‘eeuwed 3 
Civic and social work............ yeeanee 3 
Other lines of work (Business 6, Teach- 
ing 4, Stage 1, Editorial 1, Religious 
Dy SRR eT ee OC CECE CTE CCC E ET 14 
Students completing work for degree... 12 
DESIRE oe wieccebutaedenuenwues one See 
Withdrawn from active work........... 28 
DS eRe T LE eT CR CE cade” Be 
599 
Twice counted 2.06. cscccsccecses 47 
TOD 6 .cureceecewun ewer dunes seve GSa 
Students, Class of 1926............ 35 
587 


Summary of Positions held by Special 
Students, April, 1926. 


(Including special students and ex-mem- 
bers of regular classes who withdrew before 
end of year to accept positions, to be mar- 
ried, to enlist in world war, or because of 
illness. ) 


In Hbrary Work ...ccctcvcesescnccvese e 6 
In professional work or business........ 6 
pO errr er rere re re er 10 
Withdrawn from active work........ wee 3 
Tee Te Co ee “ 1 
26 

WP wile COUNIED «2. cic ciecéoreawuos 3 
WORE <aceicd needs ve tmaceesasasneee 23 


The demand for librarians with the 
training afforded by a year’s course in an 
accredited library school is greater than 
the supply, and the requests from libra- 
ries all over the country during the 
spring has resulted in the early place- 
ment of the members of the class of 1926 
as follows: 


Appointments of the Class of 1926 


Frances W. Bailey, head of school depart- 
ment, Public Library, Aurora, II]. 

Elizabeth Battin, assistant for special cata- 
loguing during summer, Public Library, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Eveline Bean, librarian, 
Provo, Utah. 

Mrs. Clara C. Bordwell, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Crookston, Minn. 


Public Library, 


*Married and holding positions. 
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Georgia K. Bowman, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich. 

Katherine E. Brill, assistant, Senior High 
School Branch, Public Library, Madison, 
Wis. 

Ruth E. Carncross, children’s librarian in 
branch, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Alice Divelbess, branch librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Irene F. Eggert, assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Irene A. Ehresman, assistant, in charge of 
periodicals and extension, State Teachers 
College Library, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Lyda T. Elefson, librarian, Graceland College 
Library, Lamoni, Iowa. 

Mildred L. Engstrom, 
State Norma! School 
Minn. 

E. Elizabeth Freeman, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Elizabeth Gaston, assistant cataloger, Public 
Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Theodora L. Haman, assistant for special 
cataloging during summer, Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind.; assistant, catalog de- 
partment, Public Library, Gary, Ind., be- 
ginning Sept. 15. 

Mona Harrop, assistant, Orientai Institute, 
University of Chicago Library. 

Ruth Hayward, assistant, children’s depart- 
ment, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Helen L. Holt, assistant, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Edith Jennings, summer assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Savannah, Ga. 

Stella V. Logan, branch librarian, 
Library, Evansville, Ind. 

Phoebe B. McConnell, reference librarian, 
Tulare County Library, Visalia, Calif. 

Edna J. Mayer, branch librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Hildred L. Nienstedt, librarian, Northwest- 
ern College Library, Naperville, Ill. 

Barbara A. Olson, assistant reference libra- 
rian, Public library, Racine, Wis. 

Anna E. Procter, children’s librarian in 
branch, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Helen M. Reiff, assistant children’s room, 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Pauline H. Rich, librarian, Public Library, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, 

Helene H. Rogers, librarian, South Branch, 
Public Library, Evanston, II. 

Christine Ross, assistant, Provincial Li- 
brary, Victoria, B. C. 

Vida L. Thomas, assistant, Keystone Nor- 
mal Schooi Library, Kutztcwn, Pa. 

Helen Trettien, assistant, Conrecticut Col- 
lege for Women Library, New London, 
Conn. 

Marjorie True, assistant, State Teachers 
College Library, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Mary C. White, student assistant, State Uni- 
versity Library, Missoula, Montana. 


assistant librarian, 
Library, Winona, 


Public 
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A summary of the appointments re- 
veals that thirty-four graduates are 
placed in fifteen states and Canada, as 
follows: Six in Wisconsin, four each in 
Illinois and Iowa, two each in Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Indiana, and Michigan, 
and one each in California, N. Dakota, 
New Jersey, Utah, Montana, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Connecticut and Canada. As 
to types of work, it is seen that four 
have accepted positions as librarians of 
public libraries and two of college libra- 
ries; four are going as heads of depart- 
ments in public or college libraries, like- 
wise four are under appointment for 
children’s work, five are going as libra- 
rians or assistants in branches, three 
will give service as catalogers, and 
twelve in various phases of general li- 
brary work. 


School and Alumni Notes 


Mary K. Reely is sailing on June 25 
for a two months’ vacation in the British 
Isles in company with her sister. A 
week’s walking tour in the Lake District 
is one of the anticipated pleasures of the 
trip. 

The School sent a display of its con- 
tribution to library training for the Ses- 
quicentennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
to be included in the extensive exhibit 
made by the A. L. A. which is to illus- 
trate library activities throughout the 
United States. Our material, especially 
bound and mounted in cardinal red, in- 
cluded photographs showing the Library 
School rooms and offices, a skeleton map 
indicating the location of the school’s 
graduates throughout the country and 
the world, and various publications of 
the School. 

“Polish people in the United States” a 
bibliography prepared as a graduation 
requirement by Alice Kenton, ’25, ap- 
peared in the March number of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

Mrs. Howard Easter (Marie Hansen, 
Special ’07), assistant, Public Library, 
Hammond, Ind., is spending a _ two 
months’ leave of absence in European 
travel. 

Ruth Bradley Drake, 712, was mar- 
ried on March 13 to Mr. Stanley W. 
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Worthington. They are living at 198 
Meigs St., Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. Worth- 
ington is continuing her work as libra- 
rian of the Monroe County library, which 
includes a book caravan. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, ’13, is teaching 
the course for teacher-librarians in the 
summer session, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis. 

Margaret E. Ely, ’15, has been en- 
gaged by the board of trustees to organ- 
ize the new library at Berwyn, IIl., and 
to serve as its librarian. Mrs. Gladys 
Hook Orr, ’17, is secretary of the board, 
and has had a large share in bringing 
the library project to the present suc- 
cessful point of organization. 

Rosette M. Reese, 715, has resigned as 
children’s librarian, Madison Free Li- 
brary, and on September first becomes 
assistant to the head of the school de- 
partment, in the Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. The position is a new one, 
created to coérdinate the work of the li- 
brary with that of the schools. 

Alta D. Fifield, ’16, is serving as regis- 
ter in probate, county court for Rock 
county, Janesville, Wis. Her father is 
county judge. Miss Fifield had been on 
the staff of the Detroit Public Library. 

Mrs. Juliet Lawrence Merrill, ’16, has 
resigned as librarian, Junior High School 
Branch, Madison Free Library, to accept 
a position on the staff of the Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. She will serve as 
first assistant in the stations department. 

Amy L. Meyer, ’16, is librarian and 
editor at Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave. 
at 48th Street, New York City. The 
hotel library is a unique one, and “The 
Shelton Spotlight,” published weekly, an 
interesting serial. 

Esther Petterson, ’16, resigned as an 
editorial and indexing assistant on the 
staff of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and is now organizing the refer- 
ence and technical collections of the 
American Library Association, Chicago. 

Esther M. Fredrickson, ’17, succeeded 
Miss Schrage (see below) on the staff of 
the Traveling Library Department. 
Miss Fredrickson had been one of the 
workers on the American Library Asso- 
ciation Survey for a number of months. 
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Jessie P. Jenks, ’17, who has been tak- 
ing the second year of the Library School 
course at the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, graduated in June with the 
degree of B.L.S. She has been retained 
on the staff of the University Library 
in the reference department. 

Emily M. Richie, ’17, who has been on 
the staff of the San Diego Public Li- 
brary for several years, has been teach- 
ing in the Memorial Junior High School, 
San Diego, for the past year. Her home 
address is 320 B Avenue, National City, 
California. 

Claire Nolte, ’18, librarian, Stephen- 
son Public Library, Marinette, Wis., 
had special mention in Year-Round 
Bookselling News of March 15, for dis- 
plays of books which she arranged in 
banks and store windows. 

Jennie T. Schrage, 718, resigned as li- 
brarian in charge of Community Service 
branch, Traveling Library Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, in 
April, and is spending the summer in 
England, traveling with her mother. 
On her return, she will make her home 
at 513 Washington Court, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

Jean M. Sharpe, 718, librarian of 
Rockford College, is spending the sum- 
mer in France. She and Miss Schrage 
are returning on the same boat to Que- 
bec in the late summer. 

Gertrude R. Weil, 718, cataloger, Pub- 
lic Library, Evansville, Ind., was mar- 
ried on May 16 to Rabbi Solomon E. 
Starrels. After a summer of European 
travel, they will be at home in Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Winifred Lewis, ’19, has joined the 
staff of the Public Library, Chisholm, 
Minn., for the summer. 

Mrs. Isabel Farrand Wagner, ’20, has 
moved to 531 Lake Drive, Milwaukee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl L. Eliason (Mae E. 
Niemie ’20) announce the birth of a son, 
John Richard, on Jan. 16, in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, ’21, finished the 
work for her bachelor’s degree at Rock- 
ford College in June. She has been en- 
gaged as children’s librarian, Racine 
Public Library. 
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Anne M. Robertson, ’21, assistant li- 
brarian, Public Library, Palo Alto, Cal., 
is spending the season in European 
travel, which includes a course of study 
in literature and history at the Summer 
Session of Oxford University; this 
course was awarded Miss Robertson 
through the A. A. U. W. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, who has been 
taking the second year of the Library 
School course at the University of Illi- 
nois Library School, graduated in June 
with the degree of B.L.S. She is teach- 
ing cataloging in their summer session. 

Estelle H. Ashcraft, ’23, resigned as 
High School librarian, Wausau, Wis., at 
the end of the school year, to accept a 
position with the Goodman Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, for work in their spe- 
cial library; they are manufacturers of 
electric mining machinery. 

Helen H. Aten, ’23, librarian of the 
City and County Library, Ladysmith, 
Wis., is to teach Book Selection in the 
Summer Session of the Library School, 
during Miss Reely’s absence in Europe. 

Ruth C. Haylett, ’23, has resigned as 
librarian of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Milwaukee, to accept the librarian- 
ship of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 
Miss Haylett is an alumna of Carroll. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Frost (Edith 
Hess, ’23) announced the birth of a son, 
John Jared, in March. Their home is 
834 Exchange St., Kenosha, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Lauder (Murza 
Mann, ’23 announced the birth of a 
daughter, Valerie Anne, on March 1, in 
Detroit, Mich., (their address is 19371 
Carroll Ave., Redford Station.) 

Margaret Powell, ’23, has resigned as 
assistant reference librarian Racine Pub- 
lic Library, and will be at home for a 
time, 203 Juneau Ave., Apt. 609, Mil- 
waukee. 

Carina A. Vedel, ’23, assistant in the 
Roskilde Bibliotek, Denmark, is spending 
her vacation in Paris. 

Thera M. Brown, ’24, was married on 
April 21, to Mr. Chester A. Francis, 
6801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. 
Francis retains her position as chil- 
dren’s librarian, Friendly Inn Branch, 
Cleveland Public Library, until August 1. 
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Florence Gill Poppenhagen, ’25, was 
married to Mr. Dan Brown Weller on 
February 13. Their home is in Marsh- 
field, Wis. 

Berdine Thornton, ’25, is spending her 
vacation in California. 


Summer Session 


Mrs. Ethel Fuiks, S. S., 1924, was 
married on April 8 to Mr. Isadore A. 
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Bolten. They are making their home on 
a ranch near Rawlins, Wyoming, where 
mail will reach them. 

Delsie M. Allen, S. S. ’25, is assisting 
in the cataloging department of the 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, during 
the summer. With the opening of school 
in the fall, Miss Allen goes to Aurora, 
Ill., as librarian of the East High School 
Library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton. Help for the “gardening 
fever” has been given to the patrons by 
the Public Library. It is reported that 
one man inquired whether there were 
publications dealing with methods of 
keeping the neighbor’s chickens out of 


his garden. A list of aids to the ama- 
teur gardener was published in the 
paper. 


Twelve thousand one hundred and 
forty books were loaned during March. 

County library activities, sponsored 
by the Appleton Library, are noted un- 
der Outagamie county. 

Ashland. Book reviews signed by lo- 
cal patrons appear in the paper. 


Augusta. Circulation for April was 
789. 
Beloit. The East Side Branch Library, 


at the corner of Woodward Prairie and 
Wisconsin Avenues, was opened May 1. 
The Branch is ideally situated at the 
junction point of important streets ad- 
jacent to residential districts and con- 
venient for pupils of near-by schools. 
It is housed in the front of a shoe store 
and will be open Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons. It is in charge 
of a member of the library staff. The 
opening of this Branch marks the real- 
ization of hopes and plans of several 
years and the beginning of more con- 
venient service to residents of the East 
Side. 

Burlington. “Boys’ Week” was noted 
by offering to parents a list of good 
books. 


One hundred thirty-three more books 
were loaned during April 1926 than dur- 
ing the same month of 1925. 

A collection of 15 books left at the 
hospital during the month of March was 
well used. 


Clinton. A home talent play was 
given in April for the benefit of the li- 
brary by members of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. The Club faithfully works to 
support the library by such entertain- 
ments, but at the same time it calls at- 
tention to the desirability of the library 
having other regular means of support. 


Cumberland. Persons living outside 
the city have discovered the advantages 
of the library and are making use of this 
service especially through parcel post, 
sending in mail order requests. Visitors 
and shoppers also coming into the city 
use the reading room and borrow vol- 
umes for home use. The auditorium of 
the library is used for all farmer’s or- 
ganizations which meet in the city. 

The circulation of books and periodi- 
cals for 1925 was 21,552, an increase 
of 1,200 over the preceding year. The 
heavy demands have been met by collec- 
tions borrowed from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, supplementing the 
inadequate book appropriation. The li- 
brary also relies on the Commission for 
books in Norse, Swedish, German and 
Italian. 


Drummond. The new library organ- 
ized in March through the efforts of the 
Thursday Club has received by gift al- 
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most 1,000 books in addition to $50 dol- 
lars worth of children’s books purchased 
by the Priscilla club. A visitor from 
the State Library Commission spent 
seven days assisting in organizing the 
library, so that the Club feels that the 
library has been started right and that 
there has been no lost effort. 

The library is open two afternoons 
and one evening a week under the care 
of Mrs. H. V. Haselhuhn. The collec- 
tion has been rounded out by borrowing 
from the Traveling Library Department 
Scandinavian books, children’s books 
and fiction. 

Eau Claire. Dr. R. B. Mowat, Wis- 
consin exchange professor from Oxford 
University, recently lectured under the 
auspices of the Public Library, following 
lectures by other notable authorities on 
history. The proceeds from the lecture 
course are to be sent to the American 
Library Association as a contribution 
towards its fiftieth anniversary fund, for 
its meeting at the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia. 

Fairchild. Newsy notes on excellent 
new titles at the library, appeared in 
the Augusta Union recently. The editor 
believes that such notes would make the 
public eager to read the books. The li- 
brary also offered material for Memorial 
Day speakers. 

Fond du Lac. The Ideal Bakery has 
been made the location of the latest pub- 
lic library deposit station. The purpose 
of these stations in outlying portions of 
the city is to afford book facilities to 
people of the immediate neighborhood. 
Similar stations at Sund’s grocery and at 
High Towers have been well patronized, 
the circulation frequently running as 
high as 200 books a month. Miss Janes 
announced that in all probability the 
growth of such stations would indicate 
the best location for a branch library at 
some future time. 

Twenty-three new books on music were 
authorized for purchase by the Book 
Committee of the Public Library Board, 
preparatory to National Music Week. 

Following up the popular book service 
in St. Agnes Hospital a special room 
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has been equipped in the hospital for a 
library. This room is convenient for 
nurses and patients. Later shelves will 
be instituted to accommodate 1,000 books. 
The circulation of books in the hospital 
totaled 424 for April. For the conven- 
ience of patients who find heavy books 
too hard to hold, the library has provided 
paper-covered books. 

Miss Janes presided at the meeting 
of the Fox River Valley libraries in 
Green Bay, in April. 

Fort Atkinson. Following a program 
given by the foreign students of the 
University of Wisconsin, the library ex- 
hibited a great variety of books on China, 
including novels having a Chinese set- 
ting. 

Spring and the death of Luther Bur- 
bank stimulated the interest in garden- 
ing books in the library. 

Green Bay. A new branch library has 
been made available for the West Side 
residents by remodeling the Fisk resi- 
dence. 

Librarians who attended the Fox River 
Valley Library Association meeting in 
April were delighted with the opportu- 
nity to see the newly acquired branch. 

Janesville. Miss Emily Moeser, chil- 
dren’s librarian, spoke to a group of 
senior high school girls on “Library 
Work as a Profession.” Miss Moeser 
explained various phases of the work 
and gave helpful hints about prepara- 
tion for it. Miss Moeser spoke on Chil- 
dren’s books at the district meeting at 
Monroe on May 29. 

Mrs. H. B. Cates attended the birth- 
day celebration of the Wisconsin Library 
School on May Day when John T. Fred- 
erick, of the University of Iowa, spoke 
to a large audience. 

Kenosha. National Child Health Day 
was noted by the library by codperating 
with the school physician in offering 
books and magazines on “Health.” 

C. B. Lester, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, appeared be- 
fore a joint meeting of the County and 
Library boards in May to discuss the 
possible book service to all the residents 
of the county. The Board appointed a 
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special committee to look into the sub- 
ject. 

La Crosse. Miss Borresen spoke at 
the Round Table Club of the Y. W. C. A. 
on “Ibsen Drama.” 

Ladysmith. In addition to making 
available books on gardening, the library 
coéperated with the city forester and 
placed forestry material on display for 
National Forestry Week. The subject 
of forests and their conservation is an 
important one in this community and the 
library contributed toward the better 
knowledge of the problems by this effort. 


Manitowoc. The Boy’s Club which has 
been in operation since last December, 
held its closing meeting of the season 
in May. The club has been considered a 
great success in that the boys have 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
for reading and recreation which it 
offered. The high water attendance 
mark was reached on March 24, when 
150 boys were in attendance between the 
hours of seven and nine o’clock. 


Menasha. The library issued 6,837 
books to 7,214 citizens in Menasha during 
March. The announcement asked “Why 
not one book for each person?” and “Did 
you get yours?” 

The circulation for April was 5,697, 
which was 859 more than issued in the 
same month last year. 

Three hundred thirty-six books were 
repaired during the month in the library 
and 86 new books purchased. 

Milwaukee. A _ special collection of 
books dealing on music was available for 
National Music Week. 

An exhibit of table arrangement and 
household arts was featured at the Lin- 
coln Branch in May. The exhibit was 
the work of children of the schools. 

A story hour about “dolls” pleased a 
group of girls in April. 

Mineral Point. One thousand five hun- 
dred and one books were drawn from the 
Mineral Point Library during March. 

Mt. Horeb. The village board has in- 
creased the librarian’s salary to $300 a 
year. 

The library is considering establishing 
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a rental collection for fiction, with a fund 
contributed from sources outside the ap- 
propriation. 

Neenah. The circulation for April was 
4,716, a slight decrease over that of the 
previous month. Rural circulation was 
109. The number of persons taking ad- 
vantage of the reading and reference 
rooms was 908. 

New London. Miss Pelzer, under 
whose direction the library’s place in 
the community has grown remarkably, 
has resigned her position. Miss Pelzer 
will be married this summer. 

All circulation records were broken in 
March when the total number of books 
loaned reached 3,659. An average of 
383 new borrowers has registered each 
month this year. 

Outagamie County. At the request of 
Miss Florence Day, city librarian, the 
Women’s clubs of the county will assist 
in choosing locations for two stations to 
be established in the county for book 
service during the coming year. This is 
in response to an appropriation from the 
county for book service. These two sta- 
tions will be established as a demonstra- 
tion project to determine the value of 
service at centers of population in the 
county. 

Miss Day attended the county confer- 
ence in Madison in March. 

Owen. New lighting fixtures have 
been donated by R. C. Graham & Com- 
pany. 

A number of adult books have been 
recently presented to the library. 

The circulation is slowly but steadily 
increasing. 

Oshkosh. The circulation for April, 
1926, shows an increase of 2,905 vol- 
umes over that of last year. 

The hospital service has been particu- 
larly appreciated, and welcomed by 
everyone at Mercy Hospital. Miss Mar- 
garet Allen cares for the distribution of 
books in the hospital cn two afternoons 
a week. As soon as it is possible it is 
planned to establish this service at St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

The library is treasuring a collection 
of historical material on the city of Osh- 
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kosh, particularly the development of 
the section which is now the principal 
business section. In addition to pam- 
phlets and descriptive clippings, valu- 
able books are included in the collection. 
These are kept as reference material and 
may be consulted at the library by per- 
sons interested. 

Racine. Health books were displayed 
at the Woman’s Club in connection with 
the program sponsored by the Twentieth 
Century Club. 

Miss Hannum was toastmistress at the 
May Day breakfast in celebration of the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the University of Wisconsin Library 
School in Madison. More than one hun- 
dred people from throughout the state 
attended this breakfast. 

Miss Hannum has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian. She will take up fur- 
ther study at the University. 

Racine County. Approximately 400 per- 
sons, a capacity audience, attended the 
May party sponsored by the Advisory 
Board of the Racine County Library at 
the Rural Normal School in Union Grove. 
E. G. Doudna, of Madison, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, speaking on the history 
of Wisconsin. A musical program fol- 
lowed the address and at the end of the 
evening a grand march, followed by old 
time dances, was enjoyed by many of the 
guests. Much credit for the success of 
the affair is due to the students and in- 
structors of the Normal School. 

Miss Hazel Buck of the Racine Li- 
brary staff, as Mother Goose, told sto- 
ries to the children. This annual occa- 
sion gives opportunity to the library cus- 
todians of Racine County and the pa- 
trons to meet each other and to compare 
notes of the organization of the work 
throughout the county. 

Rice Lake. “Books to make a home” 
and “Books in a home” were offered by 
the library; also accommodations for a 
baby clinic are offered by the library to 
the community. 

River Falls. “When you break a leg 
or get the mumps you have an excuse 
to read a book! You may never break 
a leg or get the mumps, in which case 
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think of all the fun you are missing. 
There are all kinds of books at the pub- 
lic library, which are yours for the ask- 
ing.”—Times. 

A comparison of figures for six win- 
ter months of the two past years show 
1,584 and 2,062 circulation respectively. 


Rusk County. Three new branches in 
stores in small towns on the highways 
have been established from the Lady- 
smith City and County Library. Per- 
sons connected with the stores are to be 
custodians of these stations. 


Sharon. The gift of a building and 
lot to be remodeled for the use of the 
public library has been given to the city 
by Henry Brigham, a former Sharon 
resident. The site on which the library 
will stand is a triangular lot within one 
block of the business district. Plans for 
remodeling have been submitted and the 
gift accepted by the library committee of 
the Woman’s Club. With Mr. Brigham’s 
generosity comes an end of taithful 
work of the Woman’s Club in finding 
suitable quarters for the library. Not 
only have the women been faithful in 
their interest but have also almost 
wholly supported the library. 


South Milwaukee. One hundred 
twenty-five new books for the very 
youngest readers were welcomed by the 
little patrons. 

Stanley. The library has bought a set 
of the new Larned and a steel filing case 
for pamphlets; also new shelving has 
been added in the children’s room and 
shelves in the basement have been fin- 
ished to accommodate the magazine file. 

Sturgeon Bay. Thirty-two books were 
given by the members of the local wom- 
an’s club in honor of the thirteenth 
birthday of the founding of the library. 
In addition to this a small sum was 
added, with which to purchase books. 


Superior. The library board author- 
ized the purchase of 500 new books for 
the use of the schools. 

It has been decided to move the branch 
library from the Franklin School to 
Watson’s Bakery so that the service may 
reach the adults of the community. The 
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service of the children will be retained 
in the school. 

Miss Schwab, librarian, has resigned 
to join her father in Florida. 

Mrs. Florence Mendenhall, Western 
Reserve 1922, has accepted the position 
as Children’s Librarian, in the Superior 
Public Library. She was formerly in 
the Hosmer Branch Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. She takes the place of 
Miss Elizabeth Schmidt, who has gone 
to the Seattle Public Library. 

Miss Hester Meigs, of the children’s 
department, has resigned to attend the 
University, completing her collegiate 
course. Miss Kathleen Neis, formerly 
station assistant, is returning to the Su- 
perior Public Library, as 1st assistant 
in the Children’s Department. 

During the past month the Librarian 
has given a number of talks on library 
work to the Junior High School classes 
in Occupations. 

A puppet show was effectively staged 
for the children of Superior, by Miss 
Hester Meigs, of the Children’s Depart- 
ment. The puppets and scenery were 
made by Miss Meigs. Five perform- 
ances were given on a Friday afternoon 
and repeated on Saturday. The play, 
“Pat and the Fairy Shoes,” was adapted 
from Murdoch’s Rath by Juliana Ewing. 
There was a warm response from the 
audience; several children asked for 
marionette books, and many for more 
performances. 

A small wooden figure of Pinocchio 
carved by the grandfather of one of the 
patrons, sat upon the children’s loan 
desk with a card under his arm, announc- 
ing the play. 

Thorp. One dozen new chairs have 
been purchased for the Children’s room. 
A new clock has been added, a gift of the 
American Legion and the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps has presented the library with 
an indoor flag. 

Traveling Library Department. Hos- 
pital service has been established in the 
Wisconsin General Hospital in Madison. 
During the five weeks of its existence, 
the service has met with such popularity 
that patients who are able to walk, go 
to meet the truck to get first service as 
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it enters the corridors. The patients 
are visited twice a week. The requests 
as usual come for entertaining stories, 
adventure, baseball, and “grownup” 
fairy tales. Also, requests for books in 
foreign languages have been satisfied. In 
one section a reading circle has been 
formed, one patient reading aloud to the 
others. On a recent day 41 volumes 
were circulated in an hour and a half. 

Watertown. Through the efforts of 
the library, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence pictures, accompanying the Chron- 
icles of America, were presented at the 
local theater. 

Waupun. This library has become an 
institutional member of the A. L. A. 

The meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Library Association will be held in Wau- 
pun in April, 1927. 

There was an increase of nearly six 
hundred in the circulation for April over 
that of April, 1925. The yearly circula- 
tion for 1925 was 31,934, a gain of 2,200 
over the previous year. 


Booklists 


Antigo. Important new arrivals. 

Appleton. Fishing books, helps for mu- 
sic week, gardens, new books. 

Ashland. The library’s latest books. 

Eau Claire. New Norwegian books. 

Jefferson. Mystery stories. 

Kewaunee. Book notes. 

Kilbourn. 

Ladysmith. New non-fiction, Books for 
the gardener, Forestry books. 

Lake Geneva. New books announced. 


Lodi. New books added. 
Manitowoe. New books worth while. 
Marinette. New arrivals, a semi- 


monthly column. 
Marshfield. New books and Gardening. 


Milwaukee. New books and Spring fic- 
tion. 
Mt. Horeb. New books of fiction from 


the Library Commission and Pulitzer prize 
titles. 

Oshkosh. Weekly column of new books 
in the main library and branches. 

Plymouth. New books of non-fiction 
and Books for children. 

Racine. Juvenile books and General 
lists. 

Sturgeon Bay. 

Waupun. Annotated titles. 

Wausau. 

Whitewater. 

Wisconsin Rapids. New children’s books 
purchased from the F. J. Wood fund. 
Notes on interesting new non-fiction. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 
Concerning parents. 1926. 284p. New 
Republic, $1. 173 


A symposium on present day parenthood, 
with contributions from distinguished psy- 
chologists, educators, social workers and 
others. Arranged under the general heads: 
The family of today, The family and the 
community, Parents and the new psychology, 
Confronting the world, Leisure and recrea- 
tion, The parents’ outlook on life. An im- 
portant addition to the New Republic series 
of dollar books. 


Mason, J. W.T. Creative freedom. 1926. 
5388p. Harper, $4. 191 


“An inquiry into the evolution of life and 
an analysis of the way life seeks spiritual 
fulfillment in humanity.” Based on Berg- 
son's philosophy of creative evolution, but 
gives that philosophy more concrete applica- 
tion. The reader who finds the early chap- 
ters too abstract may yet get much profit 
from the later discussions of Personality, 
Heredity and free will, Ethics, Art and real- 
ity, Woman, The evolution of love. 

See Booklist 22:313 May ’26. 


Sociology 


Bardwell, Francis. The adventure of old 
age. 1926. 299p. Houghton, $2. 
362.6 


The narrative form in which these sketches 
are cast gives this book a popular interest 
not suggested by the title. Written by a 
state visitor to almshouses in Massachusetts. 
Concludes with a series of sketches in verse. 
The introduction would be profitable reading 
for social workers. 


Benner, Claude L. The federal inter- 
mediate credit system. 1926. 3775p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 332.31 


The first study upon the most recent addi- 
tion to the American banking system—the 
federal intermediate credit banks. Deals 
with the causes leading to the establishment 
of these banks and their organization and 
methods of operation, together with an ap- 
praisal of their value and future possibilities. 
Of interest to farm leaders and students of 
banking. 


Gillen, J. L. Criminology and penology. 
1926. 8738p. Century, $4.50. 364 
One of the best and most comprehensive 
books that have appeared on the subject. 
Scholarly and yet popular. Very timely in 
view of the present wide concern over the 
problem. Good bibliographies. 


Glasgow, George. From Dawes to Lo- 
carno. 1926. 315p. Harper, $2.50. 
341 
A brief history of the events that led up 
to the Locarno pact. Valuable documentary 
material in appendices. 
See Booklist 22:315 May ’26. 


Magruder, F. A. American government. 

rev. ed. 1926. 486p. Allyn, $1.60. 

350 

A good school text, revised and reset from 

new plates. Admirable for the library look- 

ing for a simply written description of fed- 
eral, state and local government. 


Hughes, Charles E. The pathway of 


peace. 1925. 3829p. Harper, $4. 
308 
A collection of representative addresses 


delivered during his term as secretary of 
state (1921-25). Grouped under four head- 
ings: Foreign policy ; Pan-American policy ; 
Addresses chiefly legal; Various subjects. 
For larger libraries. 


Johnson, Julia E. Child labor. 1926. 
109p. Wilson, 90c. 331.3 
Issued in The Reference Shelf as a supple- 
ment to the handbook on Child labor pub- 
lished in 1924. Bears very largely on the 
proposed 20th Amendment. Other volumes 
in the Reference shelf cover the Metric Sys- 
tem, and the Abolishment of the electoral 
college. 


Overacker, Louise. The _ presidential 
primary. 1926. 308p. Macmillan, 
$3. 324.73 


A first book on its subject. Important for 
college and large public libraries. 


Redfield, William C. Dependent Amer- 
ica. 1926. 268p. Houghton, $2.50. 
382 


A good presentation of the facts of inter- 
dependence between nations, by the former 
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secretary of commerce. Shows how in all of 
the processes of daily life we are dependent 
on other nations. “Industry, commerce and 
with them finance,’ says the author, “have 
followed in the footsteps of science, art, 
music and literature and have been forced to 
escape from the Imits of narrow national- 
ism.” 


Roberts, Kenneth L. Florida. 1926. 
3824p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 317.59 
The author is a contributor to the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the lively journalistic 
style of that periodical characterizes these 
chapters. Good as a popular account of very 
recent developments in the state. No his- 
torical or other informational material. 


Shephard, Esther. 244p, 
Harcourt, $2. 398 
This collection of Paul Bunyan stories, so 
popular in many Wisconsin libraries, has 
now been taken over by Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 


Paul Bunyan. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Benton, Alva H. Marketing of farm 
products. 1926. 427p. A. W. Shaw, 
$3. 631.18 
Another of the rapidly growing number of 
good books on the marketing of agricultural 
products. Like most of its predecessors, this 
book stresses cooperative marketing; but 
unlike many of them, devotes somewhat pro- 
portional space to other marketing methods 
and problems. One of the best books on this 
subject to date. 


McAdie, Alexander. Man and the 
weather. 1926. 99p. Harvard univ. 
Press, $2. 551.5 


Popular treatment with chapters on The 


strategy of weather in war, Weather in 
peace, The structure of the atmosphere, 
Clouds, fogs and water vapor, Lightning, 


Droughts, floods and forecasts. Well illus- 


trated. 


Marmer, H. A. The tide. 1926. 282p. 

illus. Appleton, $1.75. 551.4 

An attempt to bring together in one vol- 

ume everything bearing on the tide and the 

action of tides. Intended for the general 

reader. Useful for reference work in geog- 
raphy and general science for schools. 


W. G. L. The saddle horse. 
illus. Holt, $3.50. 
636.1 


Presents reliable information in readable 
form. Well illustrated. Will fill a need in 


Taylor, 
1925. 270p. 
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a community where there is interest in rid- 
ing. 


Fine Arts 


Corder, Frederick. Ferencz (Francois) 
Liszt. 1925. 178p. Harper, $1.50. 
780.9 


Another volume in the Masters of music 
series. Tells the life story of a great genius 
in a simple yet fascinating manner. En- 
joyable alike to the lover of biography and 
to the musician. 


Holmes, Sir Charles. Old masters and 
modern art. 1926. 301p. Harcourt, 
$7.50. 759 


Since this book is based very largely on 
pictures in the National Gallery (London), 
of which the author is director, it serves as a 
partial guide to that collection. Covers the 
Netherlands, Germany and Spain. Is the 
second of a proposed three volume history 
of art. Admirably illustrated, with several 
color plates. Well indexed. Excellent for 
reference or for reading. 


Stevens, G. A. Roses in the little garden. 
1926. 118p. illus. Little, $1.75. 
716.2 


Seems to cover the subject very thoroughly. 
Adapted for a climate similar to eastern 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, 


Literature 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Better writing. 
1926. 1387p. Harcourt, $1.35. 808 


A stimulating little book for all who are 
interested in writing. Not a book on the 
mechanics of writing, or on successful au- 
thorship. The author is interested in ‘‘what 
must happen in a writer’s mind, if with 
something worth writing about, he is to write 
not badly, but well.” 


Carnegie Library School Association. 
Arbor day in poetry. 61lp. Wilson, 
60c. 394 or 808.8 

A particularly charming addition to this 
series of poems. Two other new collections 
that will be helpful are Haster in poetry 
and Mother’s day in poetry. 


Couch, Arthur Quiller, ed. The Oxford 
book of English prose. 1925. 1092p. 
Oxford $3.75. 820.8 


A companion volume to the Oxford book of 
English verse containing short selections 
from prose masters from the fourteenth 
century to 1914. Americans are represented 
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by Emerson, Thoreau, Lincoln, William 
James, and a few others. Valuable as a 
collection of examples of prose style and an 
important addition to the literature collec- 
tion. 


Davison, Edward. Harvest of youth. 
1926. 115p. Harper, $2. 821 
From a young English poet who collects 
here the poems written over a period of 
eight years. In theme and in manner there 
is a suggestion of the Shropshire lad al- 
though there is less of the sombre. Worth 
adding as a charming book of lyric poetry. 


Mackail, J. W. Studies of English pcets. 
1926. 25l1p. Longmans, $3.75. 821 


Ten studies of English poets from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson, first presented as public 
lectures. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Pope, 
Thompson, Edward Young, Keats, Collins, 
William Morris and Swinburne are the other 
subjects. For larger libraries. 


Macaulay, Rose. A casual commentary. 

1926. 2388p. Boni & Liveright, $2. 

824 

Readers of her novels will be interested in 

this book of essays for they display the same 

gift of irony, although she is less brilliant 
as an essayist than as a novelist. 


Rand, E. K. Ovid and his influence. 
(Our debt to Greece and Rome) 
1925. 184p. Marshall Jones, $1.50. 

871 
“Delightfully written with charm and 
humor.” (Booklist Books.) Buy where the 


other volumes of this attractive series have 
found readers. 


Rickaby, Franz, ed. Ballads and songs 
of the shanty-boy. 1926. 244p. 
Harvard, $3.50. 811.08 or 821.08 


A collection similar to Gray’s Songs and 
ballads of the Maine lumberjacks, but of 
greater local interest since most of the songs 
were collected in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
A fine companion volume for the Paul Bun- 
yan tales. 


Critical woodcuts. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
814 or 824 


Essays in literary criticism reprinted from 
Books the literary supplement of the New 
York Tribune, of which the author is editor. 
Stimulating and convincing, covering a wide 
range of subjects, and will appeal to many 
readers as well as serving a useful purpose 
in the library as a book of criticism. Illus- 
trated with real woodcuts. 


Sherman, Stuart. 
1926. 348p. 
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History and Biography 


Bakeless, John. The origin of the next 
war. 1926. 318p. Viking Press, $2.50. 
940.5 


Searching study of the present political 
and economic situation the world over, show- 
ing the points of tension at which a break 
may come. An _ important’ contribution 
worthy of wide attention. 


Green, Fitzhugh. Peary, the man who 
refused to fail. 1926. 404p. illus. 
Putnam, $6. 921 


This authorized life has been written by a 
fellow explorer. After a character sketch 
and a chapter or two devoted to early years, 
the narrative takes up the subject of the 
polar expeditions which were Peary‘s life. 
A story of intrepid and persistent effort that 
will appeal to boys and men. 


Hutchinson, H.G. The greatest story in 
the world, Period III. 1926. 247p. 
Appleton, $1.75. 900 


Third volume of a series covering the de- 
velopment of the modern world (the last five 
centuries). Will serve to give high school 
pupils and general readers a broad view of 
events. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter. The letters of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 1879-1922. 1926. 
2v. Macmillan, $7. 921 
Cultivated readers will find much pleasure 
in these letters of the modern Sir Walter 
Raleigh. He held a professorship at Oxford 
from 1904 until his death in 1922, and at an 
earlier period he taught for two years in a 
college in India, and there is a fascinating 
series of letters written at that time. Is 
known in America for his critical works, 
chiefly for his Shakespeare. 


White, William A. Some cycles of Ca- 
thay. 1926. 96p. University of 
North Carolina press, $1.50. 973 


Lectures delivered at the University of 
North Carolina in 1925, tracing three cycles 
through which American democracy has 
passed and pointing out the general direc- 
tion in which it is tending. Stimulating lit- 
tle book. 


Travel 


Cooper, Courtney Ryley. 
1926. 294p. illus. 


High country. 
Little, $2.50. 
917.8 


High country is defined as “that stretch 
of country for a thousand feet below timber 
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line where wooded life in all its forms makes 
its last stand. It is America’s final fron- 
tier.” The author writes of this country 
and its types, the prospector, the cow- 
puncher, the contest-hand, the government 
hunter, and so on. Also has a chapter on 
driving over mountain roads which should be 
recommended to every motorist going west 
and chapters on camping in the mountains 
Readable and informing book. 


An immigrant in 
Japan. 1926. 284p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 915.2 

The book is well named, for the author 
and her family really did emigrate to Japan, 
where she learned the language, lived in the 

Japanese fashion and tried to dig below the 

surface of Japanese life. Is good reading, 

informing and interesting and should be 
popular. 


Geoffrey, Theodate. 


Lee, F. H. The lure of the sea. 1926. 
2438p. Little, $2. 917.11 
An anthology in prose and verse, showing 
the influence of the sea on English litera- 
ture. Masefield, Noyes, Melville, Dickens, 
Conrad, Kipling and many others are repre- 
sented. 


Millspaugh, A.C. The American task in 
Persia. 1925. 322p. illus. Century, 
$3. 915.5 
A personal account of the author’s work 

as head of the American financial mission 

in Persia; with incidental information about 
the country and its people. 
See Booklist 22:326 May ’26. 


Mordaunt, Elinor. The venture book. 
1926. 328p. Century, $3. 919.6 
Some unusual adventures befell this Eng- 
lishwoman who set forth from Marseilles 
on a cargo boat bound by way of the Pan- 
ama canal to Tahiti. Author of a number 
of novels, Mrs. Mordaunt has a skill in writ- 
ing which contributes to the fascination of 
her record. 


Sedgwick, Mrs. William T. Acoma the 
sky city. 1926. 314p. illus. Har- 
vard Univ. press, $4. 970.4 

An account of one of the most ancient of 

the pueblos of the southwest. A study of a 

unique civilization going back many cen- 

turies on our continent. Well illustrated. 

A fastinating book. 
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Ward, H. Glynn. The glamour of British 
Columbia. 1926. 2388p. Century, $3. 
919.6 
Fascinating account of an English wom- 
an’s varied experience in out-of-the-way and 
sparsely settled regions. Her travels with 
guides and prospectors and her contacts 
with the settlers provided reliable sources of 
information. 


Fiction 


Broun, Heywood. Gandle follows his 
nose. 1926. 191p. Boni & Live- 
right, $1.50. 

Those who remember The fifty-first dragon 
will be prepared for the allegorical charac- 
ter of this little story. It is a fable of an- 
other such youth who goes out into the 
world and tests the relative merits of magic 
and reality. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. Mary Christmas. 
1926. 142p. Little, $1.50. 

A character sketch of an Armenian wom- 
an, a peddler of laces, told from the point of 
view of a New England family who become 
her friends. Slight but charming. 


Day, Holman. When the fight begins. 
1926. 3839p. Small, $2. 

A successful lawyer and politician, utterly 
selfish in his aims, gets a new outlook dur- 
ing a sojourn in the north woods. The title 
is from Browning: “When the fight begins 
within himself a man’s worth something.” 


Farnol, Jeffrey. The high adventure. 
1926. 3538p. Little, $2. 
An historical adventure story with an ele- 
ment of crime and mystery in the plot. 


Forbes, Esther. O genteel lady. 1926. 


297p. Houghton, $2. 

The story of a young lady blue stocking 
of the age of crinoline in Boston. Very 
well written and worthy of more than pass- 
ing interest. 


Freeman, R. Austin. The puzzle lock. 
1926. 3827p. Dodd, $2. 


A dozen short detective stories, good of 
their kind, although somewhat machine 


made. 


Goold, Marshall N. Heather heretics. 
1926. 291p. Houghton, $2. 

A Scotch story, with a theme that will re- 

mind older readers of Robert Elsmere—the 

struggle between fundamentalism and mod- 
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ernism. The scene is a small village and a 
love story carries the theme along. For 
those who have liked other Scotch dialect 
stories. 


Halman, Doris F. Honk. 
Stokes, $2. 


A handsome and conceited young profes- 
sor in a women’s college, too popular with 
his students, tours Europe in a motor car in 
company with two spinster friends, meets 
one of his prettiest and most provoking 
pupils, and what started out to be an amus- 
ing comedy on the order of Tish becomes a 
rather conventional romance. 


1926. 3038p. 


Hughes, Rupert. The old home town. 
1926. 3831p. Harper $2. 


Takes the building of the Keokuk dam 
across the Mississippi as its theme. Shows 
a sleepy little town, called Carthage, its 
sudden awakening with the invasion of an 
army of engineers and mechanics, and then 
its relapse into its old ways when the great 
engineering work is finished. Has a satis- 
factory and not too sentimental love story 
and tells with great sympathy the story of 
a brave woman’s struggle to bring up her 
family. 


Masefield, John. Odtaa. 
Maemillan, $2.50. 


Is largely occupied with the adventures 
and escapes of a young Englishman in an 
unsuccessful attempt to rescue a beautiful 
girl who has been taken prisoner by a rival 
South American political party. Her fate 
and subsequent events are related briefly in 
an appendix. Has passages of beautiful 
description and a few moments of high ad- 
venture. 


1926. 416p. 


Norris, Charles G. Pig iron. 1926. 


466p. Dutton, $2. 


From a hopeful if rather commonplace 
boy, the hero of this story is moulded into 
the traditional figure of the successful busi- 
ness man. His marriage is conventional 
and brings him no satisfaction. The one bit 
of genuine emotional happiness in his life 
comes from an earlier affair with a girl of 
the streets with whom he shares a year of 
poverty. Not so different from other stories 
of successful men, but readable and suitable 
for any library. 


Norris, Kathleen. The black Flemings. 
1926. 352p. Doubleday, $2. 
An intricate family relationship and a 
mystery going back many years in family 
history give background to this story of 
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trabrielle, who until the end does not know 
how much of a Fleming she really is. 


Ogden, George W. West of Dodge. 1926. 
305p. Dodd, $2. 

A story of the old railroad days in Kan- 
sas, the hero a young railroad doctor sent 
to look after cases in Damascus, a frontier 
town west of Dodge. Gives a good picture 
of the old West that was even then passing 
and a lively story, with plenty of incident 
and humor. 


Reid, M. Francis. Doodle. 1926. 2938p. 


Dodd, $2. 

Grown-ups who enjoy reading of the ad- 
ventures of boys—the kind of boys pictured 
in Briggs’ cartoons—will enjoy this story of 
a California boy and his escapades. Not 
recommended as a juvenile. 


Rives, Amelie. The queerness of Celia. 
1926. 307p. Stokes, $2. 

This story of a guardian who marries his 
ward follows conventional lines, although 
the heroine is featured as an unusual per- 
sonality. 

Snaith, J. C. What is to be. 1926. 
824p. Appleton, $2. 

An unromantic Englishman of settled hab- 
its befriends two foreign women, exiles from 
a small Balkan kingdom, falls in love with 
and marries the younger, and so finds him- 
self involved in the tangle of south-European 
politics. For his wife is called on to as- 
sume the throne. A Zenda romance told in 
a modern manner. 


Steele, Wilbur Daniel. Urkey Island. 
1926. 287p. Harcourt, $2. 

Eight short stories reprinted from the 
Pictorial Review. Bound together by a lo- 
cality interest and a likeness of mood. 
Titles: White hand; Ching, Ching, China- 
man; The wages of sin; Out of exile; Cro- 
cuses; Lost at Sea; Six dollars; Out of the 
wind. 


Terhune, Albert P. 
3820p. Harper, $2. 


Buried treasure, a mystery, a mountain 
setting and a collie dog, go to the making 
of this story. 


Treasure. 1926. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend. Lolly Wil- 
lowes. 1926. 252p. Viking press, 
$2. 

Only lovers of the unusual will care for 
this tale of an English spinster who became 

a witch. Although the witchcraft can have 
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a perfectly plausible explanation. Very 
skillfully told. 


Wharton, Edith. Here and beyond. 1926. 
325p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Six short stories, the first three of them 
touching the supernatural. Two are stories 
of New England. Contents: Miss Mary 
Pask; The young gentlemen; Bewitched; 
The seed of the faith; The temperate zone; 
Velvet ear-pads. 


Children’s Books 


Boeckel, Florence B. comp. Books of 
good will. 1925, 1926. 2v. National 
Council for prevention of war. 
Washington, D. C., 50c; 75c. 808.8 


Suggestive material for use in schools and 
for programs. Book I Through the gateway 
is for younger children. Book 2 Across bor- 
derlands would be suitable for upper grades 
or junior high school. 

See Booklist 22.332, May ’26. 


Bok, Edward W. America give me a 
chance. 1926. 3845p. Scribner, 
$1.50. 921 


The author tells over again for younger 
readers the story of his coming to America 
and of the place he made for himself here. 


Bolton, Sarah K. Famous men of science. 
new ed. 1926. 3383p. Crowell, $2. 
920 or 509 


Has been quite extensively revised. Two 
omissions: Morse and Joseph Henry Buck- 
land. Six additions: Coupernicus, Faraday, 
Pasteur, Fabre, Kelvin and Huxley. Also 
revisions and omissions from the text. 


Clark, Vinnie B. Europe: a geographical 
reader. 1925. 555p. illus. Silver 
$1.28 914 


A book that will help meet the constant 
demand for new and interesting geographical 
readers. Well illustrated with supplemen- 
tary reading list arranged by countries. 
For about sixth grade. Review copy by 
courtesy of Mayviile Public Library. 

See Booklist 22:333 May ’26. 
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Daulton, Agnes M. Green gate. 1926. 
284p. Century, $1.75. 


Four orphan girls are left a legacy of an 
old house and eleven acres of land, with 
some very rare and lovely varieties of flow- 
ers it had been cousin Ellen’s life work to 
develop. How they carry on that work and 
their other adventures make a good story 
for girls—although perhaps everything turns 
out a iittle too happily for everybody at the 
close. 


Hoyt, Charles A. Prairie treasure. 1926. 
280p. illus. Century, $1.75. 


A story for boys, of three boys and their 
father who go from Wisconsin to Dakota 
territory to homestead a claim. Gives a good 
picture of pioneer times with enough of in- 
cident to hold interest. 


Lansing, Marion. Great moments in sci- 
ence. 1926. 265p. illus. Double- 
day, $2.50. 608 


Under such headings as The age of fire, 
The romance of the wheel, From fiber to 
cloth, The wonders of light, the author traces 
developments in science from the early dawn 
to the present day. Has a “Time table of 
the great moments of science.” Well pre- 
sented and should supply interesting refer- 
ence and reading material for schools. 


Loomis, Alfred F. The Bascom chest. 
1926. 248p. Century, $1.75. 


Buried treasure on an island off the Maine 
coast is the basis of this lively story for 
boys. 


Meyer, Zoe. Followers of the trail. 1926. 
217p. Little, $1.50. 


Stories of the wild life of the woods, some- 
times of the animals in relation to man, but 
usually of independent animal life. Lan- 
guage somewhat stilted at times, but the ani- 
mals are not humanized and the stories hold 
interest. 


Pierson, Clara D. The plucky Allens. 
1926. 327p. Dutton, $2. 


Story of four happy, natural children, 
their work and their play. For boys and 
girls from 10 to 12. 

See Booklist 22:334, May ’26. 
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